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Parent Counseling 



Introduction 



This information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resourceis Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE) , in Dissertation Abstracts International , and in 
ERIC'S Current Index to Journals in Educatio n (CUE) from July 1971 
through March 1973. ^ " . 



Ordering Instructions 



Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupings: 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) . Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order . 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the ERIC Reports 
Order Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. Tney are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $4.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
COPY (X) at $10.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order nunfcer 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (35mm positive microfilnis, 
or soft bound xerographic copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Rdad, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 
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Slern, Carolyn And Others 
iMTtashig the Effectivenexs of Piircnt^-as> 
Teachers. 

Calt fornia U niv.. Los Angeles. 

Spnifs Agency^ OfTicc of Econnmic Opporiunity, 

Washingion. D.C.. 
Puh Date Dec 70 

Noie~.43p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Amcrieiin Hduciitirtnal Research As- 
snciation. New York, New York. Febiuary 6, 
IV7I 

EDRS Price MF-$0.6S HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Cognitive " Development; Disad- 
vantaged Groups. *Group Dynamics, ♦Lan- 
guage proficiency, Motivation. 'Parent Al- 
titudes. Parent Child Relationship. Parent Edu- 
cation, Parent Influence, * Parent Participation. 
Parent Role. TabJes (Data), Teaching Styles 
Identifiers— * Head Start 

This slud> involved the u.se of group process 
lechniqucs in meetings at which parents and 
teachers were encouraged tu express their 
feelings, friiHtraticms. needs and expectations. The 
two hypoihciics tested were: (I) parents par- 
ticipating in the encounters will evidence mure 
direct concern for their children's preschtMil edu- 
cation anil more favorable attitudes toward Head 
Start than those not attending such meetings; and 
(2) that the children of parents participating will 
score higher on tests of language performance 
and informutiiin acquisition than children of 
parents not attending. The study included two 
Head Start classes involving .10 black. Mexican* 
American, and Anglo children. The children were 
'pretested and positesied with the Peuhody Pic- 
ture Vttcabulary Test. Caldwell Presehiiol Inven- 
tory and Situutionaj Test of Competence (mid- 
measure). Parents were tested with Parents Ex- 
pectations fnr Achievement nf children in Head 
Start (PEACH). Parents Attitudes Toward Head 
Start (PATHS), and the "How I Heel" measure of 
alienation. Demographic data was also collected 
and parents and teachers completed the Situation 
1cst of Competence as they expected the child to 
respond. Results of ihc study showed that only 
the second hypothesis < tested was supported. 
(Author/A J) 
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.MnknU'vvr, Don 

OroMp Approaches to Understanding and ChtSf- 
Ifift Behavior. 

De P«ul Univ., Chicago. III. 
Pub Dale 71 
Note— 7p. 

EDKS Price MF-S0.65 HC>$3.29 

Descriptors— Counseling. Counseling ErTectivc- 
ncss. ♦Counselor Functions, *Ci>uhJH:lor Role. 
Counuelors, Group Counseling. Group Dynam- 
ics. ♦Group Experiences ♦Groups. •Parent 
Coumeling. Parent Parlicipution. Pjrent School 
Relationship, Pupil Personnel Services 
Noting the increased' interest in the use of 
group appnmehes, the author discusscn the Mr 
lionalc: that human beings are social buinp who 
grow and develop hy having adequate and 
mciiningful exposure io social situutions.. The 
iherupcutie f<»rcca*-w|t»ch can be operutlvc in 
groups are Jtsted \thd*"llic leader's owarencss of 
them us a powerful ttuil for facilitating human 
diivckipment is urged. Three priorities for school 
counsi'tors ari.^' dhcussed: (I) colluhorirtlng. und 
consulting' with groups, of teachers; (2) working 
with groups of students oti developmental or cri- 
sinrorienled problems; and (3) eonsultutklri with 
parent groups regarding their children. The 
.author suggests organi/.ing groups in terras of a 
new concept, the "C" group, so named because 
■the factors which make it effective begin wKh a 
"C"; collaborating, consulting, confronting, clari- 
fying, etc The paper concludes with a dlicutskm 
of the teuchcr. us a group leuderl developing his, 
knowledge of group prucedurc*ii lo enhance Hh 
..4t..ciivencss. (TL) . 
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Champagne, l)a¥id W, Coidlmsn, Richard M. 
SImutaiton. ActhrUle* for Trainlsg Par««Cs twi 

Teachers as Edaeallonal Partners: A Rep»n 

and Evatuallon, 
Pub Date 6'Feb 71 

Note-~3ip.; Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Educational Research As^ 
sociation. New York. New York. February 6, 
I97t 

EDRS Prke MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Educational Programs. Feedback. 
■ Group Instruction. ^Parent Education. Parent 
Teacher Cooperation. * positive Reinforcement, 
Program Evaluation. *Ro!e Playing, *Stmgla- 
tion. Teacher Attitudes. *Teacher Education, 
Teaching Skills, Teaching Styiss 
Identifiers— Hea4 Start 

This report summarizes a program to help 
parents learn some specific teaching skills to help 
Iheir children learn. To develop a positive rein- 
forcement teaching style was. the basic objective 
because it is both the most simple style Io learn 
and the most powierful style for building luecess 
in tearnmg. Role-play stimulation in small groups 
was the basic strategy for both the teachers' 
learning to teach parents and for parents learning 
to leach their children. Teachers' were trained for 
three days on materials explaining program pur- 
pose, strategics, role-play experiences, and the 
kinds of sensitivity necessary to be effective 
teacheirs of. parents. Each of these teachers 
trained'three to five parents for 2 1/2 days. Next, 
the parents under direct supervision of the ■ 
professional teachers taught kindergarten age 
children in a Head Start summer program. 
Evaluations of the program were conducted 
utilizing: (1) analysis of audio-taped samples of 
parents* teaching. (2) written observations of 
parents* and teachers' training, (3) daily logs and 
interviews with teachers and supervisor. Eleven of 
the 12 parents increased their use of posKive 
reinforcement. Eight of the 12 parents increased 
the vartely of reinfbrcera used. Appendixes and 
tables hielMded. ( Author/ AJ) 
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Community Control at the Crossroads. 
Puh Date 22 Feb 71 . ^ 
Note— I2p.; Paper presented at American As- 
sociation nC School Administrators Annua 
Convention. ( lO.lrd. Atlantic City. New Jersey 
Fehriiarv 20-24, 197 I ) 
KDRS Price Mt%$n,A5 HC-$.'1.2<) 
Deseriplors—Biiards of Hilucition. ♦CoHimonii) 
Cootrol. ♦Community Involvement: Conipuns;i- 
.. tory Eilueatiitn. *Miiiority Groups, 'Parenl 
Participation. /Parent Kole. .School Integration 
The issue tf commiutitv eonlrol concerns the 
future role i i parents in a ehiuiging .seluiol en- 
yironmenl. II is vital that parental involvement he 
ehatineleiJ toward positive aml,realistie goals such 
as denninti the needs ()!' children aml deteriniaing V 
how to meet these neeils, 'i'o*givc parents access 
to decision makers, school boards should consider 
holding at least half their meetings |n iteighhor- 
hood schools where parents can see their board 
members aiul speak on the issues. Some lorin'of 
eooununity councils are necessary where educa- 
tors, parents, and students can communicate 
wttluuil raneor ami recrimination. (Author) - ' 



DcM-riptors - •Ametitan tndtans, Culiur.d 
I. .ickjirt»und. Cultural Fiieiors. ('urrieuluni 
lii'sijjn. bUur;ition.^l Ri>«Miices. M eiteial l'i«» 
|.( uns. *NaiioiMl Ptoizi.oiiN. I'.ocnt Kule. 
•P.ueiii School RL-ljiuHiship, ' l'i'i>onn»-l 
Ntcds. Kelc\.mee \ t-<U>c;itios; ) 
PlMse 111. Volume I i> ;i |»ropn.NN leport itt Vfu 
jei ^^l-f. l'SSI riUS u» Ihc ItuTcaa of inUi.m At 
t;Mr\ the report eurriculuiii rnaleri.ds 

prc|Mrc(J.;i> of June I47t) No pro\jMon> wcu; 
made tor tlfslrihniioii i»t maleri.iis ^it the cn»l M' 
f*hj>e IJI. i'hiise IV. \\htL'h nrl^iiuill) cum 
sioncd aN having nialt-rials Ji>trihution .iiul Ltirof- 
lary training protir;im> ni the t.ill o\ IV7i». not 
fioicleJ. I he doeunient aUo Lonuuns sexcral 
niottel.N to de ii>eLl tu Ntiniuhite parent. jl nu<.»l\e . 
tneiil ill deriiiiiig loc.it eduealion;il nhjL-cti\eN. 
estahli>h(iig rceonMiiendalion> for school perMin 
nel. deliniiig sl'IiooI personnel tuIcn In tlie eJiic;« 
tiooal piocesN. delliling eiirrkuUim deveiopnunl 
liniiiatioos. and de>erilniig iuuE piopo>iiij: iiI«m1 
school systems for Anien'eaii fmli.m chiKhL ii An 
.tppcndix contains intorniatioi> un the pri\.itc 
nc»a profit eitrporiilion I'orniCLl lo eoinpk te l*ro- 
jecl NFX'ESSI TIMS: however, the eorpoi .ui^uj ■•. .t-i 
iinsueeesst'ul In nhtaining funds. (t.Sl 
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Improving Mt)>r ant Students' Acadi^miv Aehiixi*- 

nunt Throujih Silf-Conii'pt Enha;(Ci-oicnl. 
State Univ. of New York, Cieneseo. Center for 

Migrant Studies. 
Spons Agency— New W\x\i St;ile Kdiiealion 

Dept.. Alhany. Bureau ot Mti^rani F:duciiti..tt . 

State L"ni\. nl New ^ ork, (kncNeo C'oll ot 

An.N ;iMil Seicijce. 
Pub Dale | 7t)| . , 
Note— 55p. 

FURS Price MF-$«.65 HC-S3,2y. 
Descriptors— Aliilit) . * Ae;nlemie .Aeliievcmeiil. 
Behavior. l-;imil> Inlluence. Migrant Adult 
E<lucatioi). ♦Migrant ChiUlren. 'Parent At- 
titUile>^ .^Puerto Ricans, *Seli" Concept 
'I he. purpose of this research was to investigate 
whether an ;ille,m|ri^' to nuulit'y miiinmt parents' 
behavior in aee</rIiaMee with >oci;d psycliojdgieal 
p/incj'plcs rcswHs m belter aciuloinK ;<cl}icvt'mtfM 
h,v their children. Specific a>peets in \csti gated 
werel( I ) Can tile iniagev aiul expectations which 
migrant parents h(»id lor their low-aehiit'viiig chil- 
dren be positiveli n5;!'.'irii(l ,' ( 2 ) Will systemati- 
cally increased images and expeclatioiVs as per- 
ceived by niigiaiit ehildrcn rcMift in'enhaiiccd 
self concepts of abilit\,' and ("Sx Will Oiiiianccil 
sclf-conccpts of abihty result in significant in- 
creases in academic achieve mcnl? A sump)e of 
21 children of Puerto. Ricun desecnC, 12 in the 
cKpcrimenlal group (aged 6 to 16) and 9 in the 
control group (aged 7 to 14), was' utilized in a 
pre-post design. Data collected throogh the ad- 
ministration of the reading and arithmetic sub- 
tests of the "Metropolitan Achievement Test*' 
and u Spanish translation of the "Michigan State 
General Sclf-Cunccpt of Ability. Scale" were 
analyzed. by a 1-tailed l-tesi for related mea.sures. 
The results indicated that Ihc self-concept of 
ihillly for the experimental group increased sig- 
liflcantly and that academic achievement of the 
.'xpcrimcntal group, as measured by the instru- 
nents ' descfibed, incrL'a.scd ,signincantly. 
Auih.or/MB) 
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Project NECESSITIES. <»hase IH Report. Volime 

Abt Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Mass. 

Spons Agency— Bureau iif Indian Affairs (Dept. 

of Interior), Washington, D.C. ■ 
Puh Date Jul 70 " 
-Nole~U7p. . ■ . ' 

KIIRK Price MF-$0.65 HC-$6,S8 
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Parents us Partners in Department Programs for 
Clfiidrvn and Youth. A Huport tu the Secretary 
of Ihe. ncpnrtmcnt of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Dcp; rttriLMt nf Hc;illh Education anil Welfare. 

Wjiihmgton, D C. T;isk" Force on Purcnt Pnr- 

lioipiition. 
Pub D:ite Aug (iH 
Note— 65p : Ucprtnt. March 1970 
EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$^.29 
' Descriptors— *Administrativc Polic;. Consumer 

l:duc:itinn, Family Life, Family Problems, 

•Family Programs, ♦Job development. 

Neighborhood Centers, On the lob Training. 

•parent Participation. Professional Services. 

Program Planning. Vocational Development. 

Volunteers 

Identifiers— Department Of Health Education 
And Wclfjire, *Task Force On Parent Par- 
ticipation 

The Parent Participation Tusk Farce -appointed 
111 December 1967 by the administrators of the 
Office of Education. Public Health Services, and 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service to study 
patent participation and suggest policy recom- 
mendations, has rccnmnicnded that the Depart- 
ment of HcUlth. Education, and Welfare sponsor 
and promote increased participation of parents in 
all programs that serve children and youth and/or 
the parents themselves, and" which receive 
Fi'deral aid from this Department. Such participa- 
tion includes inembcr.ship of parents on advisory 
committees, opportunities for parents to serve as 
Volunteers and employees, and a family-centered 
focus- iind maximum coordination of services in 
health, education, and welfare program.*; designed 
to serve children and youth. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on programs for poor families 
and those t)f minority-group status. It is ncccs.sary 
to develop program" thai strengthen the family 
unit, which is under many diverse stresses and 
pressures, including the competition of govern- 
ment agencies in providing services which it for- 
merly provided exclusively, Copeonwnitant with 
the new appro;iches required to give all families a 
sit»j:i''KMnt and secure place in the community, 
cvalii.ition components should be built into pro- 
grams i'Aolhor JNtl 
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Lttrie. EUtux 

How to Change the Schools: A Parents* Action 

Hanlbouk on How to Fight the System. 
Pub Oate 70 
Note-3t>2p. 

Axailabic from— Vntage Books. Random H0U89. 

Inc.. Mew York. N.Y. ($2.95)' . 
DtK'ument Not Available from EDRS. 
Descriptors— Community Control. Compensatory 
Education. Curriculum Development, 
niscipliiic Problems. *Educational Accounta- 
bility, •liducalional Change. Manuals. ♦Parent 
Influence . * Parent Sehoid Relationship. Parent 
readier Conferences. Personnel Evaluation, 
public Schools. Report Cards. Student'Records, 
"Urban Schools 
Identifiers— ,^*cw York City 

Contents ot this manual center on and develop 
action check-lists tor parents concerning the fol- 
litwing topics: how to help your child do better in 
school; how to make sure all children learn to 
rcad'-saniple questionnaire: parent survey of 
reading uchievetuont. how to use state and 
federal funds to force educational reform in yout 
school; how io :..ke :in inventory of the staff 
situation in yt»ur school; how to recruit and hire 
good •teachers; how to recruit and hire good 'tu- 
pcrvlsor,s; how to evaluate and upgrade your 
school's staff, how 10 gel rid of a truly terrible 
principal vsample list of grievances and demands; 
how, to %mprove-ur change*- the report card 
syiiem; htiw to impK)ve--or change -homework 
policies; how to have a good pareni-teacher con* 
.fercnce: bow to change the eumulattve record 
system: w'hai -to do if yoiir enild is .suspended 
from school; demand new suspension regulations 
and a Dill of Rights fitr student-.; how to use :i 
public hcitring for your own purposes; how 10 
prepare a public hearing; how to force your local 
school board lo hold gooil public " hearings: and. 
how to organi7.e parents to beat the system. (J^;: 
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Wieder, Daniel Hicks, John 

Evaluation of an Early Intervention Program (or 

Neurologteaily Impaired Children and Their 

FamUies. 

United Cerebral Palsy of Queens, Inc.. Jamaica 
N.Y. 

Spons Agency—Association for the" Aid of Crip- 
pled Children. New York, N.Y. 
Pub Date 70 
Note— 28p. 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— ♦Cerebral Palsy. Child Develop- 
ment. Counseling Effectiveness, Emotional Ad- 
justment. ♦Exceptional Child Research. Inter- 
vention. ♦Neurologically Handicapped. Parent 
Attitudes. ♦Parent Counseling. ♦Program 
Evaluation 

The final project report evaluates services to 
young infants and their parents in an early inter- 
vention program for ncurologically handicapped 
(cerebral palsied) children. Following a general 
report of the 1969-70 activities, evidence from 
evaluation research in three areas is presented. 
Studied were the effects of group therapy on the 
parents of infants, the effects of the program on 
the emotional adjustment of the parents and their 
attitudes toward raising children, and effects of 
the program on the physical, social-emotional, 
and intellectual development of the 23 children, 
ages 9-44 months, who participated in the inter- 
vention program two momioss oer we^k. 
Evidence suggested that in general the parents 
became less apprehensive and more self-assured 
in their reactions. Adjustment to the crippled 
child appeared to be more difficult for the 
mother than the father, and mothera had more 
need o. counseling services. The program was 
more successful in affecting the adjustment and 
attitudes of mothers than fathers. Positive shifts 
were recorded in mothers' attitudes toward the 
child's disability and toward themselves. Pre- and 
posttesting with the Children's Developmental 
schedule, an experimental rating scale, showed 
significant growth in the areas of physical* social 
and emotional, and intellectual growth in one ol 
the two groups of children, (KW) 
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Sayler, Mary Lou 

Parents: Active Partners In Education. . A Stu- 
dy/Action PubUcatton. 

American Association of Elementary. Kindergar- 
ten, and Nursery Educators. Washington. D, C. 
Piib Date 71 
Note— 33p. 

Available from— Publicatipns-Sales Section. N&- . 
tional Education Association. 1201 Sixteenth 
Street; N.W,. Washington. D,C, 20036 ($1,00 

. NEA Stock Number 281-08890) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC Not Available from 
EDRS. 

Descriptors— ♦Family School Relationship, Home 
Visits, *Parent Attitudes, *Parent Participation. 
♦Parent School Relationship. Parent Student 
Relationship. ♦Parent Teacher Cooperation. 
Teacher Attitudes. Teacher Influence. Teacher 
Role, Volunteers 

This pamphlet describes a program to promote 
effective- home-school relations and reflects the 
belief that parent-teacher cooperation is essential 
for the best education for children. Discussed are 
specific steps, that teachers can take to involve 
parents \f\ the classroom and sonje of the fears 
and attitudes that may influence the behavior and 
effectiveness of parents. Suggestions are given to 
help teachers plan activities which are ap- 
propriate for parental' help in class (nursery 
through gracte 6). A final chapter sums up 
problems which may be encountered, enumerat- 
ing teacher fears and rewards in a parent par- 
ticipation program. (NH) . 
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£//HMi . Unda 

A Study in Child Care (Case .Stud> from VolaMe 

II'A): "Good Vibes," Day Care Progranif 

Reprint Series. 
Spons Agenc> — Naiioftal Center U r I: JimatKHii'! 

Communication iDHEW/OE), V» a>oii>^ton. 

DC. Office (»t" EwODomn. Oppu4iunit\. 

Washington, D C. 
Pub Date Nov 70 
Note— 61 p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0,65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— 'Community Actinn. Community 
Involvement, *Community Services, ♦Day. Care • 
Programs, *Day Care Services. Financial 
Support. Organization. * Parent Participation, 
Parent Rcaetinn. Program Descriptions 

Identifiers— British Infant ' Schools. *Haight 
Ashhury Children's Center, Parents 
Participation Share Plan 

The Haight- Ashhury Children's Center 
described in this booklet' has these important ' 
aspects: (1) I; is a conimumiy center, offering 
day care for children 2 1/2 to 6 years ol rtge and 
community services for parents; i2) Its 
curriculum uses a modification of the British 
Infant School system, arid (3) Parents arc an 
integral part of the planning and Imancing of the 
center. Families served b- the center are 
prinjarily low income, from a v;iriety of ethnic 
groups. The program Includes a social worker 
(ind pa rent -com m unit) worker, uher"^ funds 
permit. Center nieetings pr«u idc . u ," (uruni t- sr 
discussion of plans fu; the da, cnre tenter and 
specific conimunitv issues lnf« rmatitm on ihc 
center's,, 'hisioiy. fundmg. program. stuff 
organization ami training. :»nd jsc »if resuurc'es is 
included. An appendix presents the Pannts' 
Participati<»n Share Plan and othei inaten;*! ' ■ 
(NH) ... 
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^Ruopp, Richard R. 

A Study in Child Care (Case Study from Volume 
II-A): "Like Being at Home," Da% Care 
Programs Reprint Series, 

Spons Agency— National Center for Ed ucii tional 
Communication (DHEW/OIlj, Washington, ' 
D,C.; Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D C. 

Pub Date Nov 70 

Note— 42p, 

EDRS Price MF.$0,65 HC-$3,29 
Descriptors-iChild Care, . *Cowmuiuty 
Involvement, * Comprehensive Programs, *Day 
Care Programs, *Day Care 'Services, Fees. 
Mexican Americans, Migrant Child Care 
Centers, Migran; Children, Organization. 
Parent Education, ♦parent Participation. 
Program, Descriptions, Self Concept 
Identifiers— ♦Greeley Parent Child Center 

The Greeley Parent Child Center in Gr-cley, 
Colorado' is a year-round center serving primarily 
f a Chlcano migrant or settled-out migrant 
. 1 population. A comprehensive child care program 
» is offered during the day, and educational 
, programs for the parents are available during the 
evening! The center was originally funded by 
- Head* Start and was developed as a model to be 
duplicated in other migrant areas. Later, funding 
came from private sources, Reccntly .the parents 
of children attending the center formed a 
nonprofit corporation and arc involved in 
policymaking decisions. The center is currently 
understaffed, and at times the care offered the 
children is. mainly custodial, but is aimed " t self^ 
image enrichment and better health. However, 
there are . some structured activities, art, 
storytelling, singing, numbers, names, and letters! 
Volunteers and aides assist ihe head teacher. 
With no money available for staff training, an 
informal self-teaching and each 'onc-tcach one 
atmosphere prevails. Lstimated and in kind 
expenditures are itenuzed. An appendix Includes 
Stimulation Kits (directions for simple, 
, homemade toys). Weekly Fee Schedule, and 
Record Cards, (NH) 
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Ruopp» Richard R. 

A Study in Child Cure <Casc Study from Volume 
II.A); "A Small U. N.** Day Care Programs 
R«prini Series. 

Spons Age ncy~ National Center Tor Educutiunul— 
Communication (DHEW/OE), Washington, 
D.C.; Ofdce or Economic Opportunity. 
Washington. D C. 

Pub Date Nov 70 

Note--ft2p. 

EDRS Price MF.$0.65 IIC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Bus Tran.spt>rlutitin, Cureer 
Opportunities. 'Cross Cultural Studies, 'Day 
Care Progrunis. ♦Day Care Services. 
Disadvantaged Groups. Educational Television. 
Ethnic Groups. *HeuUh Services. Orgunization, 
•Parent Participation. Program Descriptions. 
Kcinforcement, Social Services 
Identiners—* Central City Head Start Day Care 
Center, Project Head Start. Sesame Street 
The Central City Head Start Day Care Center 
in Salt Lake City serves 62 preschoolen from/ 
famiiies meeting the OEO poverty guidelines. The 
ethnic distribution is wide including Chicano, 
Black, Anglo, Navajo and Chinese children/ 
Significant to the program's success are: the 
complementary mix of staff personalities, the 
emphasis on career development of' 
paraprofessionals. the extensive parental 
involvement, cross-cultural education, health care 
and social service resources. The educational 
program emphasizes that as' a child gains 
confidence' and masters skills,- he develops, 
socially and emotionally. Teachers plan units 
around various subjects and organize field trips 
and activities to accompany them. Children are 
eiKouraged to be aware of and express their 
feelings through dramatic piay, nursery rhymeB„„ 
and games. Praise is frequently given to build 
confidence and bolster self-images. Activities are 
structured around language growth, teaching of 
pre-reading skills, "Sesame Street." music and 
art. Other information provided in this document 
includes- discussion of center and staff 
organ iziition and reiiourcc uses, samples of 
classroom schedules and learning games, and 
copies of a volunteer orientation schedule, and 
center regulations. (AJ) 
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Kttle, Reba Hurrisan, Grant 

A Comparison o( the EHectivcncss o( SinKtartd 
Tutoring Techniques as Used by PareiU wmi 
Paid Student Tutors in Teaching Bask RcaAig 
. Skills. 

Pub Date Apr 7 1 . 

Notc--20p.; Paper presented at the meeting of 
the. California Educational Research 
Association, San Diego, Cal., Apr. ;*9-30, 1971 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-S3.29 

Descriptors— Beginning" Reading, Comparative 
Analysis, Criterion Referenced Tests, "Cross 
Age Teaching, Grade I, High School Students. 
Kindergarten, •Parent Paiticipatlon, ^Reading 
ReseaVch, Teaching Guides, *Tutoring, *Word 
Recognition , 

A tutoring giitde prescribing procedures for 
teaching naming and sounding of letters and 
decoding. of nonsense words was developed. A 
sample group of kindergarten and first graders 
was randomly assigned to expeiimenul and 
control groups. The tutoring guide, was 
distributed to chosen tutors (parents and high- 
tcfa'ool students). The tutors met :wlth tkt ' 
children about four times a week, 15 minutes In 
each session, until the child achieved maitary of 
naming, sounding, and decoding. The tutors 
received no formal training and, the tutoring was 
supervised. SU weeks later all children were 
tested individually on specified criteria, and 
results were analyzed on each of the three ekills. 
It was found that the difference of mean aeoret 
between tutored groups and nontutored groupt 
was not significant for naming, but* significant at 
the. .01 level for sounding and decoding; the 
difference of mean scores between . the 
kindergarten and first grade groups wm not 
significant for naming and decoding, but 
significant at the .01 level for sounding. The 
study also indicated no signiTicant dllTerence 
between the mean gain of subjects tutored by 
Barents and those tutored by high-school 
O nts. Tables and references are ineltidad. 
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-Availably from—HUmanities Press, Inc., 303 Park 
Avenue, South, New York, New York lOOlO 
(Cloth, $3.7$: Paper, S2.2S) 

Document Not Available from EDRS. 

ntscriptors— Administrator Role, *Comparative 
t- Jucation. Educational Methods, Educational 
bjectives. Educational Problems, Elementary 
Schools, Family School Relationship, Parent 
Attitudes, • Parent Panicipation. • Parent 
School Relationshi p, * Parent Teacher 
Cooperation, Program Descriptions, Public 
Relations. *School Comrnunity . Programs, 
School Community Relationship, School 
Surveys, Secondary Schools 

Identifiers— ^England, Junior Schools, Plowden 
Report 

This book describes existing examples of good 
practice in parent- teacher relations in schools in 
England as a guide for other schools to develop- 
innovative techniques. Observations are based on 
the responses of headmasters of some 30 schools 
the author visited. The opening chapiter touches 
upon attitudes toward pare nt-teac her 
cooperation, specifically openness oi- hostility; 
Chapter 2 summarizes evidence from research in 
this field. In the next two chapters, the strengths 
and limitations of traditionally well established . 
methods of bringing parents and teachers 
together such, as open days, private interviews, 
socials, fund raising, and constructional work are 
discussed, as well as accounts of schools which 
hLve developed these methods' in less 
conventional ways. Further chapters deal with: 1) 
.the controversial question of how parents and 
teachers can most effectively become partners in 
the education of children; 2) involving reluctant 
and less easily motivated parents; 3) the special 
problems of secondary schools. In conclusion, the 
author speculates on the implications of these 
techniques of home school relations observed in 
England. Chapter notes are given and appendices 
include: I ) a summary of parental irivolvemcnt at 
a junior .school; 2} dialogue of a parent interview; 
3} parent questionnaire from a primary schodl; 4) 
home learning experience pamphlets; and -5} a 
junior school headmaster's letter to parents. 
(Author/JSB) 
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IHor^r ion^ Jack Af. Patrick^ Raymond 
The lii m M s t Hi otm of Parent Effectiveness Training 
for i^ialer Parents. 

PuM 'ute f70) 
Note -7p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0i65 HC-$3.29 
Descrip(on-r*Bchavlor Problems, Conflict 
Resolution, y*Family Pioblems, *Foster Chil- 
dren, .^Foster Family, Interpersonal Relation- 
ship, *Parent Child Relationship, Parent Edu- 
cation, Training 
Idcntifters-'Parent Effectiveness Training, PET 

This paper describes the Parent Effectiveness 
Training (PET) Program and points out its 
specific implications for foster parents. The role 
.of a foster parent is extremely difficult, and there 
is a need for training foster parents to become 
more effective which, in turn, will have positive 
effects upon foster children. The PET program, 
developed in 1962 by Dr. Thomas Gordon, con- 
sists of eight 3-hour training sessions and is 
limited to 25 participants. Through lectures, role- 
playing and practice, parents learn these commu- 
nication skills: (t) active listening-thc parent 
learns to reflect back what the child is trying to 
communicate about his problems in a way that 
facilitates the child's growth; (2) 'T' messages- 
the . parent learns to communicate personal, 
feelings when the problem is his, rather than 
placing the blame on the child and (3) conflict 
resolution-working out conflicts so that both 
parent and child arc actively engaged in reaching 
a satisfactory solution. The program also focuses 
on. the problems of using power in the parent- 
child relationship; and on assessment and modifl* 
cation of parent values. (Author/AJ) 
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Rodin, Norma 

Tlvac Degrees of Parent Involvement In • 
Preschool Program: Impact on Mothers and 
Cblidr«n. 

Michigan Uniy.. Ann Arbor. School of Social 
Work. 

Spons Agency^ Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (DHEW,JE)< Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Pub Date B May 7 1 

Note— I6p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Midwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan, May 8. 1971 

BDRS Prke MF*$0.65 HC*$3.29 

Descriptors— Behavior Rating Scales, Cognitive 
Development, Discussion Groups, Followup 
Studies, Mothers, * Parent Attitudes. 'Parent 
Influence, * Parent Participation, •Preschool 
Programs, •Program Effectiveness. Testing, Tu- 
,toring 

■ To determine the effect of different umounts of 
parental involvement, 80 4-year-old children from 
lower class homes, enrolled in a compensatory 
preschool program (class for one -half day, four 
days per week for a full year) were divided into 
three groups. Group 1 received supplementary bi- 
weekly tutoring from teachers with no parental 
involvement. Group II was tutored but in the 
presence of their others who became involved 
Group 111 was olTered the same tutoring as Group 
II, and mothers participated in small group 
discussions about child rearing. The Stanford- 
Binet and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT) were given as pretests and posttests to all 
children. A revised version of the Pupil Behavior 
Inventory was completed by teachers and two 
standardized questionnaires were completed hy 
mothen to tap altitudes to*.vard childreuring Jnd 
cognitive stimulation in the home. No significant 
differences were found between groups in IQ gain' 
on either the Stanford-Binet or the PPVT, 
although all groupi gained significantly.' Signifh.. 
cant differences did emerge on factors of parental 
measures, but not on the teacher rating form.. 
Desirable changes in matcrhul attitudes were 
found In the mothers who had been offered op- 
portunity . for maximum participation 
(Author/AJ) 
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Woodward, URoy A. 
The PTA Project "RISEr 
Pub Date Apr 71. 

Note— 4p.; Paper presented at the meeting of the 
International Reading Association*' Atlantic 
City, N.Jm Apr. 19-23, 1971 
EDRS Prke MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Beginning Reading, *Comhiunity 
Services, Community Support, •Early Child- 
hood Education, *National. Organizations, Na- 
tional Programs, * Parent Participation, Parent 
Responsibility, ^Reading Readiness 
The . Reading * Improvement Services 
Everywhere (RISE) project was launched hy the 
National PTA so that PTA*s throughout the na- 
tion could participate in the federally initiated 
Rightrto-Read effort. It is felt that the parents are 
responsible to see that the child's learning 
motivation and readiness arc well developed. Pro- 
ject RISE focuses on what can be done to assure 
reading readiness and early reading. The objec- 
tives include to contact the parents of preschool 
children, to encourage a personal library in the 
home, and to call fur involvement of PTA and 
education agency teams in the development 
phase of the project. The local PTA's will lcarti 
what the .schools arc doing in the nreu of reading 
improvement, support the schools by disseminat- 
ing information, and help all purcnLs to un« 
derstand the objectives to be accomplished. Able 
volunteers can offer help in the classroom, the 
library, and in promoting the program. (AW) 
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/Tii iff. i)t'v„e C Mitrrfy, James G 
jyciil Triitniii): in Precise 'behavior Mioagemtnl 
Mlb MintuHy tttUrdnt Children. Final Rtport 

OmIi State Untv.. Luvm 

Sptms Ai^cucy—lU ecau uf Education for the 
Handjc.ip()cJ r tJllUlViah). Washington. DC 

Pub Uaic Jjii TO 
• Grant- OIU;. 8-9-542 1 35-2023(032) 

Nute -KOp . Pfiijcct Nu. 9.H.016 

EDKS PriiC Ml-%$0.65 I1C43.2V 

Dcscripturs— Uchaviur Change, Child Rearing, 
^I'ixccpliunj) Child Research. '^Menially Han- 
dicapped. * Parent Education. * Parent Role» 
•'•rccision Teaching 

The purpu!;c or the study was to explore «be ef- 
Tecl on parents and children of training parents in 
the use of the precision teaching approach to 
behaviur tuiHlincalian in an cfrun to increase 
their ahilily to man:igc retarded children at home. 
During :i lU-wcck training pcriuii, parents learned 
ihc miidiriealmn priHredurc cvotvOi* by Ogdcn 
I indiitcy and were successful in managing 
hi'tiavtor t>r the 21) families whr i^Kemlcd the 
fust group niectmg. unly \tx attended mure than 
twu sessions although 10 others o^ered what 
were oooaidcTOd lo b* good n9§ot» tot dfacon- 
tUiuancc. IndiYidua] caac itudiea ar« dtad which 
reveal the immediacy of th^ changes in mott in- 
auncca, and ub lea and graphs report this infor- 
oiation. Projects that were only marginally tigniri- 
cant or not amenable to ttatiitical evaluation are 
alto included. Conclusions were that parents can 
be trained in precise behavioral management &nd 
can bccume independent and creative in its use. 
Hecommchtiatiuns concern reduction uf attrition 
rate, simplin.*d rate data forms, and use ot' a 
fi(M:ciric text. (RJ) 
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Pub Date Feb 71 
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EDRS Price MF40.65 HC43 J9 
< Descriptors— *Biblsographies, ^Educational Pro- 
grams. Family School Relationship, Lowar 
Class Parents. Middle Class ParenU. MoOwn, 
Parental Background. Parental Orwvaocaa 
Parent Attitudes. 'Parent Child Relalionahip, 
•Parent Influence. 'Parent Participation, Parent 
Teacher Cunrerencea. 'Parent Teacher 
Cooperation 

This bihiiogruphy of puhlicationi concerntnfl 

Earcnt invulvenient in school prugrums, prepared 
y the Cunudiun reucheri' Federutiun, la ur- 
gani/cd in three sections: (I) books; (2) articlea 
and. (3) theses. AbstnicU of maienai with aa 
ED number may bc'^ found in ''Resaardi in 
Educuiiun.'* If marked "Ayallablc ERIC," bard 
copy or micronchc copies may be pvrchaacd 
thruugh the Education Document Reproduction 
Service of the ERIC system. Sources consulted in 
preparing this bibliography include ''Canadiana** 
(National Library), the '•Canadian Educaiion In- 
dex' (CORE), the "Cumulative Book Index'* 
(Wilsons), the ''Current Index to Joumals in 
Education" (CCM), the "Directory of Education 
Studies in Canada" (CEA), the "Education Ir. 
dcx" (WilBt>n*s), "Education Studies Cump»elod 
m Canadian UnivcrsiticR" (Cl-A). "Kcucurch i» 
Education" (MkIC), jjnd Rcsearcb Studies «n 
•Mulocaiion" (Phi ITcIia Kappa). I he period 
covered is appruxiniately five year^ thruugh 1970. 
rhe fulluwing infurmatiun is provided for each 
poblicatipn listed: title, author, editor, or com- 
piler; organizational afTiliation; availability; 
number of pages; and, date of publication. (JM) 
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Health Edacatlon Through Parent PartidpaHon: 
Ifs HippcninR Now Myrcn, Jamei H., Jountal 
nfSchtwl Heaith. v4l n4» pp217.2l9, Apr 7) 

*Curricuium Development, * Health Education. 

*Pafeni School Retationshjp, ^Parent Participa> 

tton. *Work5hop!i. Models. Sen Education. 

Parents. Parent Attitudes 
A model hai been established for parent involve- 
meni to develop health education curricula. 
(Author) 
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Elcancntanr Coui|Ml6rs"Taiple«ent fkt *T«rMt 

Pflndplf**-B«n>clra M.; Brooks, Lois, ElcmenU- 
xy School Guidance and Counseling, v5 n4, 
PP273.280, May 71 

•Elementary School Counselors. *ElemenUry 

School Guidance. * Parent Participation. 'Par. 

ent Child Relationship. •Parent Education. 

Counselor Role. Parents. Community Involve* 

ment 

A program to elicit positive parenta) participation 
is described. By becoming knowledgeable about 
child related problems through the parent discus* 
sion series, parents were assisted -t. helping not 
only themselves but also their children to gain a 
feeling of destiny control (AuthoriBY) 
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Group CounselInK Brisht UnderachleTers anJ 

Their Mothers Perkins, John A.; Wicas, Edward 
A.. Journal of Coumc/ing Psycho/ogy, vl8 n3. 
pp273*278. May 71 

•l-'ndcrachievers, •Group Counseling. *Grade 

Poim Average, •Self Actualization. •Mothers. 

•Parent Participation. Achievement. Parent 

Child 'RclaimnNhip. Parent Rnle 
Thts study's major findings reveal that group 
counseling as described brought about a signifi> 
cant increase in the undcrachievers' grade point 
average and sclf>accepiance. The presence of 
mothers in the treatment process appears to be a 
strong contributing factor. (Author) 
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The Paresrs Hole (n 8%x FdwtMtiom for Hie 

Retarded Goodman. Lawrence; And Others, 
Mental Retardation, v9 nl. pp43*5, Feb 71 
•Exceptional Child Research, *Educable Men- 
tally Handicapped, ♦Sex Education. •Parent 
Role, Mentally Handicapped, Interviews, Sur- 
veys 

The article was presented at the Northeast 
Regional Meeting of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency (Pike, New Hampchirc, 
September 17. 1969). (Author) 
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The Parents* Center Project: A MultiaerTicc 
Approach to the Preveation of CWIId Abwc 

Bean, Shirley L.. Child Welfare, v50 nS, pp277- 
282, May 7} 

•Child Abuse, •Child Welfare. 'Group Thera- 
py. 'Parent Counseling, *Social Agencies, 
Program Descriptions. Parent Attitudes, Paren* 
Participation. Family Problems. [ Parents 
Center Project} 
Describes a center which has a program of group 
therapy for parents in families where patterns of 
child abLi.«e were developing and also offers fuU 
daytime care for their children. (NN) 
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I{ome*Sch«al CoiMelor Asnwes Im^ttnt 

Role With Students, Parents Gilbert. Freeda M . 
Deltj Kappa Gamma Bulhtirx v37 n3. pp^O 5,\ 
•;pr 71 

•Family rnfluencc. •Parent School 
Relationship. •Home Visiu. •Cnunsehng Pro- 
grams 
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Parent Conferences: Guidelines for the Counse 
lor Barda. WiMiam R.. Charing House, v45 n9 
pp520-3. May 7t 

•Parent Conferences. •Parent Counseling 
•Counselor Attitudes. •Counseling Services 



EJ 040 112 010 EC 032 697 

P^nt Qasaea in Precise BchivioT Minagement 
Galloway. Charles; Galloway. Kay C, Teaching 
Exceptional Children, v3 n3, pl20^, Spt 71 
*£xcebtional Child Education, 'Trainable 
Mentally Handicapped, *Behavior Change, 
*Chirts. *P^nt Role 
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Using Parents as Contingency Manafen John 
soil, James M., Psychological Reports^ v28 n3 
pp703-10. Jun 71 

•Parent Role. •Discipline, 'Behavior Patterns 
*Behavior Change* •Teaching Techniques. Re 
sponse Mode, Social Relations, Family Struc 
ture. Child Development, Attitudes 
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Violence Begfns at Home. The Parents' Center 
Project for the Study and Prevention of Child 
Abuse Gatdston, Richard. Journal of Chile 
Psychiatry, vlO n2, pp336.350. Apr 71 

•Child Abuse. •Child Care Centers. 'Parent 

Counseling, •Violence. •Intervention. 

Agencies, Psychomotor Skills, Fear, Sexuality, 

[ Parents Center Project] 
Describes a project in nperation for over two 
years which offers protective-^nlervcntiot)' for 
children and group meetings from parents. 
Suggests the creation of a number of centers to 
help vulnerable parents of preschool children in 
an effort to interrupt the circular spread of 
violence as a family phenomenon. (WY) 
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Sex Education for Parents Looft, William R.. 
Journal of School Health, v4l n8, pp433.437, 
Oct 71 

*Sex Education, ^Parent Education, *pBTent 
Role. •Family Role. •Parent School Relation- 
ship, Adult Education 
The author suggesu that we must mobilize all 
possible aids to help parents perceive the needs 
of the larger society and to identify themselves 
with them. A new educational role is to aid 
individuals In seeking emotional security in roles 
which greatly transcend the Jimiu of the family. 
(Author) 
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Parent luTolniient tn Early Chlldliood Edaca> 

tton Gordon, Ira J., National Elementary Princi- 

M v51 nl. pp26.30, Sep 71 

•Early Childhood Education. •Compensatory 
Education, *Parent Participation. *Leami'ng 
Processes, •Child Development . 
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A Mnthm' Training Profr«aH-Th« Raad to a 

Purposeful Kxistencr Hsdjicr. Vafliilecn P 
Children, \I8 n5. pplM* 1"'3. Segv-iVi ^\ 

'Parent Participaticui. •Parciu hJucAtton. 

•Child development. •PreschiHil ChiMren 

Socially Disadvantaged, Economically DissJ* 

vaniaged. Mothers 
In a training program, 20 socially and ec.^notnKai- 
ly disadvantaged mothers learn thc> can havr n 
most important part in helping prepare their 
preschool children for public school (MK) 
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ParenU Can Help with School DtfTiculties 

Kingsley, Lowell V , hxcepltonal Parent, nI n2. 

ppl3 5. Aug 71 

•Exceptional Child Education. •Learning Disa- 
bilities, •Learning DifTiculttes. •Parent Role. 
Parent Child Relationship. Parent Altitudes 
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Home Visitation and Parent Involvement 

Burney. Victoria K.. Tttday's Bducaiinn. v60 n7. 

PplO-l. Oct 71 . 

•Home Visits, •Parent Participation. •Educa- 
tionally Disad>aniaged 

A program in which teachers visited the homes 

of disadvantaged children met with success vCK> 
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A Problem of Involvemenf With Parents of 
Mildly Retarded Children Wadsworth. H G; 
Wadsworth, Joanna B., Family Coordinator, v20 
n2. PPU1-U7. Apr 71 

•Parents. •Retardec Children. 'Parent Partici- 
pation, * Parent Child Relationship, •parent 
Education, Special Educaiinn 
Questionnaires were sent to parents of mildly 
retarded children in special education classes 
Parental responses reinforced changes planned by 
the school. An obvious need for parents of iHcse 
children is an education program to pmvidc an 
opportunity for increased involvement and to 
strike at many misconceptions which persist 
regarding retardation. (Author) 
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Making the Grade with Parents Allison. Rosalie 
Grade Teacher, vg9 n3. pp52-3,76. Nov 7| 

•Parent Teacher Cooperation. •Community 

Relations. •Parent Participation 
Tips for the teacher on how to establish rapport 
with parents are given. (DB) 
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Inrolring Parents In Residential Treatiuent of 
Children Heiting. Kenneth H., Children, vl8 n5. 
ppl63.l67. Sep-Oct 71 

•Parent Participation. •Residential Programs. 
•Residential Centers, •Parent Education, Prob- 
lem Children. Clinics. Parent teacher Confer- 
ences 

Instead of completely separating children from 
the parents who caused their original prrhlems, 
parental-child interaction and parental help arc 
encouraged at this residential treatment center 
(MK) 
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THK H FKCTS or A PAtlKNT F.DUCATfON PROGRAM ON 
RKADING Ri: ADINKSS AND ACMIEVKMKNT OF 
niSAOVANTAGKO FIRST GRADK NEGRO CHILDREN 

Frank W. VRKSHOIIR, EdJ). 
The Universily of Florida, 1^70 

Co-C'liairnicn; Mjiuricc R. Ahrcns niid Rvillicllcn Crews 

Tlic puri>«)sc of I he shidy was lo dclcrminc wlicihcr n parcni education 
propmm stressing parcnl -child inlcrnclion could improve the rending 
readiness and achicvenicnt of disadvantaged first grade Negro children. 

The sample w.is drawn from two schools which were classified ns 
disadvnnia^'.od by f'.SF.A. It consisted of n total of twenty-eight children. 
The expciinio'ilal and control groups were mntched by sex, teacher, and 
rcadiiK-ss scores on the Afi'fr(V^>//M« RiMdincss Test which wns adminiS' 
lercd in September by the classroom teacher. It served as the pretest. The 
same form was administered at the end of March and served as the posttest. 
The Mctrofyolitan Achievement Test Primary I (Reading) was also admin- 
isfcred m March. 

The parent education program consisted of a series of fifteen meetings 
which began in October and ended in March. These sessions were held one 
night a week at each school for approximately half an hour with the 
exception of vacations. Tire main intent of the program was to improve 
readiness. Emphasis was focused on language development, visual percep- 
Itoi. and auditory discrimination. The sessions also dealt with self-concept, 
individual diflfcrcnecs. the classroom goals and activities of the teachers, 
and the value of a variety of experiences. The basic format of the lessons 
uas a review of the parent-child activities of the past week, a new topic, 
and assigned parent-child activities for the coming week. Parents were 
asked to spend a minimum often minutes a day with their children. They 
were also asked to take notes at the meetings and keep a record of their 
activities with their children during the week. 

Statistical treatment involv'^d Lindquist Type I and Type III Analysis 
of Variance, a ( test, and Kuder-Richardson Formula 21 for reliabilities. 

The pretest-post lest gain on the readiness tests was significant. On the 
readiness postlest there was an apparent r3W score mean difference of 5.231 
in favor of the experimental group. Howcvtir, this difference did not reach 
significance, and it was necessary to retain the null hypothesis. The experi- 
mental trouD did not make a significant gain in readiness over the control 
group. 

On the achievement test there was no significant difference in Word 
Knowledge, in Word Discrimination, and in Reading, and it was necessary 
to retain the null hypothesis. The experimental group did not score signifi- 
cantly higher in reading achievement. It should be noted that the scores on 
the reading achievement test were also judged to be unreliable on the basis 
of Kuder-Richardson Formula 21. It is probable that the achievement test 
was too difficult. 

Primarily because of the small number of participants, it would be 
unwise to carry any findings beyond this particular study. The findings 
reveal an apparent, but not significant, difference in growth in readiness in 
favor of the experimental group. It also appears that readiness training is 
appropriate for those who score low in rcadincsti initially but not for those 
who score high in readiness initially. This suggestion would call for teach- 
ers to be more discriminating in their use of readiness training. 

Several ^upp.cstion.s are offered for further research. Teachers might 
become irivolvcd in a Jinrent education program and work directly with the 
parents and children. Another possibility would be for o study to provide 
help to the parents ajid children, and evaluation of self-concept of both 
parents and children could also be explored. Teaching a child to read in 
his own dialect before transferring to standard English also appears promis* 
ing for future research. 

Ord« No. 7M6,782. 71 piigca. 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL KFFECT OF PARENT-DIRECTED AND 
CHILD-DIRECTED PART TIME EDUCATIONAL 
INTERVENTION ON THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL FUNCTIONING 
OF YOUNG MENTAIJ.^ ILL CHILDREN ON WAITING LISTS 

Nanette L, DOERNBERG, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1971 

Shortages of pre-school and school facilities for young mentally ill 
children result in long waiting lists for those services which do exist. There 
is a need for part-time interim programs which make it possible to use the 
waiting time constructively. 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the relative effectiveness of 
limited child-directed and parent-directed educational intervention in im- 
proving the level of social behavior of young mentally id children on 
waiting lists. Three hypotheses were tested by performing an Analysis of 
Covariancc on the data, using pre-test Social Quotient scores on the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale as the covariatc. 

1 . Children who are given limited part-time interim education will have 
a higher level of social beha>ior than thoae who do not receive luch educa- 
tion. 

2. Children whose parents receive parent education will have a higher 
level of social behavior than those whose parents do not receive parent 
education, 

3. Differences in the level of social behavior bctwern children whr. 
receive teaching and those who do not will he greater when their parents 
receive parent education than when their parents do not. 

Sixty-nine children between the agts of three and seven years, diag- 
nosed psychotic, schisophrenic, or autistic, were assigned to four treal^ncni 
conditions; In one, the children received individual teaching,' in a second, 
parents of the children received parent education; in a third, a combination 
of child-teaching and parent education was given; and in a fourth, no direct 
services were given. 

Teaching for the children consisted of one hour a week of individual 
teaching for twenty weeks. Teaching was based on the principles of behav- 
ior modification. In the parent education program, parents met for ninety 
minutes every other week for twenty weeks Principles and practices of 
behavior modification were taught. 

Children were tested on the Cat tell Infant Intelligence Scale or the 
Stan ford- Bin et intelligence Scale by a psychologist. Parents were inter, 
viewed by a social worker and the Vine/and Social Mnturity Scale was 
completed. The psychologist and social worker were unaware of the chil- 
dren's group assignment. 

Results indicated that teaching ihc children was effective in improving 
their level of social maturity as measured by the Vinelnnd Siicial Mnturity 
Scale. Hypothesis I was supported. 

Results also indicated that teaching was not equally effective in ail 
sub-areas of the Vineiand Social Maturity Scaie, Areas which ipiproved 
were Self-Help General, Self-Help Dressing, Socialization, and Occupa- 
tion. No change was shown in Self-Help Eating. Locomotion. Communica- 
tion, or Self-Direction. 

Results indicated that parent education offered in the manner ai.d for 
the duration described was not effective in improving the level of social 
behavior of the children. There was no interaction effect between child- 
teaching and parent education on the level of social behavior. Therefore. 
Hypotheses 11 and III were rejected. 

Changes on the children's IQ scores were consistent with changes on 
the Social Quotient. IQ scores of children in the teaching groups were 
raised, while IQ scores of the children whose parents received parent 
education did not improve. 

Results suggest that limited educational intervention directed toward 
children awaiting full-time services can be useful. Results of the parent 
education program should serve to caution those who plan such programs. 
Although it is recognized that positive parental change may have occurred 
which may not have been measured, this cannot be assumed. 

In summary, there is great need for further research in both the child- 
tcaehing and parent-education areas in order to identify the variables which 
can be mcnipulated for the greater effectiveness of intervention programs. 
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THE EFFECT OF GROUP COUNSEIJNG AND 
PARENT-TEACHER CONSULTATIONS ON THE CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Artis J, PALMO, Ed.D. 
West Virginia University, 1971 

Various group counseling procedures have been employed lo deal with 
elementary school children with adjustment problems. In most cases, group 
counseling procedures assume that the counselor is the chief influencing 
agent. Many experts, however, claim that significant others employed in 
conjunction with group counseling may be more effective in changing 
behavior than the counselor alone. 

Operating from the premise that significant others, in this case teachers 
and parents, can be potent influencing factors in Ihe lives of elementary 
school children, the investigator organized treatment procedures to test this 
premise. The purpose of the study was to determine the effect of three 
behavior reorientation strategies on the iniprovement of elementary school 
children with adjustment problems. Strategies employed by the investigator 
to determine the effect of significant others were: ( I ) Group counseling with 
parent and teacher consultations; (2) group counseling without parent and 
teacher consultations; and (3) parent and teacher consultations without 
group counseling. Besides the three treatment procedures, a control group 
wa^ used for comparison. 

All first, second, third, and fourth grade children exhibiting classroom 
adjustment problems as perceived by the teacher from 8 classrooms in two 
schools in the Morgantown, West Virginia area provided the population 
from which the sample for the study was drawn. The 8 classrooms were 
randomly assigned to one of four treatmetit procedures, Iwo classrooms to 
each procedure — the Group Counseling, Parent-Teacher Consultation 
Procedure; the Group Counseling Procedure; the Parent-Teacher Consul- 
tation Procedure; and the Control Group. 

Each teacher in the 8 classrooms completed the Behavior Checklist on 
those 10 students in the classroom exhibiting classroom adjustment prob- 
lems. From the group of SO children in ench classroon,, 7 were randomly 
chosen to participate in the treatment procedure designated for that cluss- 
room, giving a total sample of 56 children. Prior to the initial treatment 
period of 6 weeks, the 56 children were rated by classroom observers using 
the Coping Analysis Schedule for Educational Settings (CASES). The 
ratings provided a score of the total appropriate behavior exhibited by each 
child. 

After the initial prc-rating sessions, the procedures used in each treat- 
ment were the following: (I) The children in the Group Counseling, Parent- 
Teacher Consultation Procedure met with a counselor in a group for 12 
sessions over a 6 week penod; the teachers also consulted with a counselor 
twice a week during the same period and the parents a total of three times 
over the 6 week period; (2) the children in the Group Counseling Procedure 
met with a counselor in a group for 12 sessions over a 6 week period, with 
the parents and teachers not being consulted by a counselor; (3) the chil- 
dren in the Parent-Teaeher Consultation Procedure did not meet with the 
counselor, but the parents were consulted three times over the 6 week 
period and the teachers twice a week over the same period; and (4) the 
children in the Control Group met with a counselor in a group for 12 
sessions to read in the library or play games but not to be counseled; with 
the parents and teachers not being consulted by a counselor. 

Post-ratings at the end of the 6 week period consisted of the classroom 
teachers rating each student's total adjustment on the Behavior Checklist 
and the classroom observers rating total appropriate behavicr on the 
CASES. 

Pre- and post-ratings, of scores on the Behavior Checklist and the 
CASES were analyzed by analysis of covariancc using the pre-test scores 
as the covariate. Variables analyzed for differences in pre- and post-ratings 
were schools, treatment procedures, and the interaction of school with 
treatment procedures. Following the analysis of covariance, t tests were 
computed for variables found significant. The .05 level of signifi::anee was 
employed in all analyses. 

The results of the analysts indicated that tb(i Parent-Teacher Consulta- 
tion Procedure was the moot effective In reducirig the adjustment problems 
of elementary school children ais perceived by the classroom teachers and 
observers. The results also indicated that the Group Counseling, Parent- 
Teacher Consultation Procedure was not significantly different from the 
Group Counseling Procedure as perceived by the teachers; however* both 
procedures were significantly different from the control In addition, the 
Oroup Counseling, Parent -Teacher Consultation Procedure was tignifl- 



cantly different from the Group Counseling Procedure as perceived by the 
observers using CASES; but neither procedure was significantly different 
from the control. 
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FARKNTAL PARTICIPATION IN A SEX EDUCATION 
fROGRAM: AN EVALUATIVE STUDY 

Musab Ur-rahman SIDDIQI, Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota, 1970 

Among the notable developments in American society since World War 
II, accompanying the changes in institutions which have altered the rela- 
tion of marriage, family and courtship to the rest of society from its pre-war 
relation, which have seen an accclcraled change in the sex mores, and 
which have been manifest as a sharp<»ning gap between the gciierations. has 
been the pressure to shift the task of sex education to the schools. Inevitably 
this, in turn, has stimulated extreme traditionalistic reactions against such 
education on the part of John Birchcrs ;ind other radical righlwingers. This, 
in turn, has meant that the teachers upon whom the burden of sex educa- 
tion has tended to rest, are faced with the problem of educating the parent' 
of their youthful chargers, or if not '^educating" them at least acquainli'.i^ 
them with their programs and winning their cooperation in their task. 

Hence, when the proposal was made to undertake a pilot parent train- 
ing program to accompany the sex education progra»n an opportunity was 
pi-ovided to examine some of the sociological dimensions of the changes in 
society and culture of which the'rise of sex education is a part. A review 
of the recent history of sex tJucation was undertaken. On the basis of the 
materials reviewed a number of hypotheses were developed. 

It was proposed to gather data for the test of these hypotheses on the 
basis of self-administered questionnaires administered before and after the 
special training program operated for St. Paul parents. Scales were de- 
signed for this purpose which were tcsteci for reliability and validity. The 
major means of analysis were t-tcst an^i Analysis of Variance. 

The questionnaires were ailininislcrcd in nil, to some 71 persons signing 
up f(ir five classes, conducted hy five Iciiehcrs. At I he concltision o( llic 
study 1 8 of Ihe original group declined to complete the posl-irniniug ques- 
tionnaire. Hence, as a result of this and other contingencies only 53 useable 
cases were obtained. Limitations of the sample, thus prevented adequate 
testing of bI\ of the hypotheses advanced. Four hypotheses could not be 
tested beC^iuse of lack of sufficient number of cases; four other hypotheses 
were verified^ end twelve remaining hypotheses were not supported by the 
data. 
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EFFECTS OF PRESCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND PAR^P^ 
PARTICIPATION ON ACADEMIC GROWTH 

Wanda Harris BAKER, Ph.D. 
University of Southern California, 1971 

Chairman: Professor Mclntyre 

Education, in the process of redefining the parameters of the learning 
environment, it presently involved with remedying the fjroblems of the 
socially disadvantaged. The socially disadvantaged child is one who is 
handicapped in the process of entering and participating in an urban, 
technological, and democratic society. 

The disadvantaged child enters school with an educational deficit which 
continuously hampers not only his school progress, but his actualized 
potential. In order to haU the widening schism in our society between the 
advantaged and the disadvantaged^ we must provide equal opportunity for 
educational advancement by counteractini deficits early. Counteracting 



deficits and concentrating on approaches that will allow competencies o" 
the disadvantaged to be actualized is essential. 

There is increasing evidence that the quality of cnvironnicntal stimula- 
tion in the earliest months and years has a major influence on ultimate 
intellectual oinctioning. Adequate assessment of academic growth as a 
rc:Mlt of any intervening compensatory program is necessary. 

This study assessed the effecli>eness of planned preschool ^experiences 
by examining achievement of preschool disadvantaged children enrolled 
and not enrolled in preschool classes. It included measured changes in 
academic growth of preschool children enrolled in twelve Los Angeles City 
Unified School District prekindergarten classes, and prekindergarten chil- 
dren on waiting lists in five schools. Measurement in areas regarded as 
necessary for school success was obtained by pre- and posttest administra- 
tions of the Ikttyc M. CnldwcU Trcschix)! Inventory. The effect of pre- 
school enrollment and amount of parent participation on subtest and total 
lest Inventory scores was measured. 

It was cxpcclcd that the children who were enrolled in preschool classes 
would show greater gains in achlcvcmchl lhah ihose hot enrolled, ll WaS 
also expected that the experimental classes reoorting more parent partici- 
pation would show greater gains than those classes reporting less. These 
expectancies were realized. Children enrolled in preschool showed a signifi- 
cantly greater gain in the total Inventory used and in all subtests over those 
children not enrolled. Classes reporting mort parent participation time 
showed a significantly higher gain than those classes reporting less time. 

The findings support the need for continued preschool intervention and 
substantiate the influence of parent participation in the learning environ- 
ment. Results showed that the amount of Parental involvement is related 
to learner change to a high degree. The implications of early intervention 
in the form of preschool enrollment are that these programs, if well con- 
ceived and executed, can make relatively lasting changes. Concentrating on 
conditions that will counteract educational deficits and aid the disadvan- 
taged child to obtain the necessary skills for self actualization 15 essential. 
The investigation of factors involved in the educational process is a stq) 
toward relevancy, reality, and creative growth. 
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A LAnORATORY-nASKD TRAINING PROGRAM FOR THE 
FARKNTS 01 AUTISTIC CHILDREN: THE THERAPIST 
.^ESEARC IU:?? AS A BEHAVIORAL CONSULTANT 

Stuart Shaw MVERS, Ph.D. 
Washington University, 1971 

Chairman: Robert L. Hamblin 

The primary objective of the dissertation is to investigate the feasibility 
of establishing a wholly laboratory based training program for the parents 

of auiistjv children. (Previous training programs have combined laboratory 

and home training.) 

Such a laboratory training program involving two families was estab- 
lished at the Social Exchange Laboratory. The program consisted of having 
the parents; (I) read selected behavioral literature; (2) observe behavior 
modification being performed with their child; (3) receive observational 
training through a Signal Light Training System; (4) serve as therapists for 
their autistic child; (5) prepare "behavioral prescriptions'' designed to 
modify selected behaviors in the autistic child; and (6) independently con- 
duct ABAB design home experiments with their child to test the "behav- 
ioral prescriptions." However, while conducting the home expciiments, 
parents received consultation at the laboratory Uom the researcher. Also, 
periodic reliability checks were made to assure a parent was in fact obtain- 
ing the results he reported. 

It is demonstrated throughout the dissertation that the parents could 
be trained in the laboratory to be effective laboratory therapists and behav- 
ioral observers. In addition it is shown that they could be trained to write 
competent behavioral prescriptioris for desired changes in their autistic 
children* and that the parents themselves could design and run the aBAB 
evaluation experiments. A total of thirteen home experiments were con- 
ducted by the parents* seven involving John Johnson and six with Stanley 
Green.* • 



The ;r portant finding of the dissertation is that it is feasible to train 
non-profci'.ionals, specifically prci iously untrained parents, to design and 
conduct ef active therapeutic experiments with thf ir autistic children, and 
thai such training can be effectively carried out in a laboratory, or clink: 
Mtting. 



*Sc« paftt 142 aod 146 b i)hwiitirk»w |ior rmhs of Um hooM csperlmentt. 
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i HE DEVELOPMENT EVALUATION OF A PROGRAM 
TOR PARENT TRAININ<; IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT SKILLS 

:iiarles J«rry DOWNING, Ed.D. 
Indiana University, i971 

Chairman: Dr. John Ncedham 

The purpose of this study was to develop a parent training program in 
family relationship management skills. The program was designed in 
such a way that it could be utilized by school counselors for providing 
educational assistance to parents of their assigned counselees. The study 
also involved the evaluation of immediate self reported attitude changes 
resulting from participation in the training program. 

The training program was presented in a series of six evening class 
meetings lasting two and one half hours each. Meetings were scheduled on 
a weekly b«sU. The pretentttion procedures Included: lectures, cUsa discus- 
sion, small group problem solving, role plays, and psychodrama. The tram- 
' ing program content was eclectic in nature. Content was drawn primarily 
from Adlerian^ Rogcrian and behavioral approaches to human develop- 
ment. Efforts were made to determine the most appropriate sequence for 
presenting concepts and skills. A presentation system was devised and 
eval'jated in the course of the study. 

^^Thc training program was studied and revised btfore trial programs 
were conducted. Indiana University faculty and doctoral students con- 
tributed to the reading and analysis of the proposed training program. 
Parent groups were organized and the program was presented to them. 

Three groups of parents were offered the training program. With one 
group of parents, sufficient volunteers were available to allow for a ran- 
domly assigned division of the volunteer group into an immediate treat- 
ment group and a delayed treatment control group. 

Parents participating in the training program completed pretest and 
posttest measurement instruments. The Parent Attitude Research Inven- 
tory and two concept scales of the Semantic Differential were utili/.cd.- 

The evaluation of the training program focused on parent self report of 
attitudes. The specific parental attitudes studied were: parent controlling 
techr.iques, parent awareness of emotional needs of their children, parent- 
child communication, parent expression of trust and respect for their chil- 
dren, and parent confidence in their child rearing practices. 

Based on the results of the posttest significant attitude changes resulted 
from participation in the training program. The parental attitudes whirh 
were changed were: attitudes toward controlling techniques, parent aware- 
ness of emotional needs of their children, parent expression of trust and 
respect for their children^ and parent confidence in their child rearing 
practices. 

As a result of this study a parent training program was developed and 
evaluated. The conclusion was drawn from the evaluation results that 
participation in the training program significantly ch5inged certain pc.rcnt 
attitudes. The reported atJitude changis were in the directions predicted in 
the hypotheses. 

Limitations of population and sampling control restrict the generaliza- 
tion of this study. The need for more detailed research in terms of aclual 
behavior change on the part of parents and children subsequent to the 
training program as indicated by this study. 
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A STUDY OF HEAD START PARENT PART!CIPATION 
ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN HTIES WITH 
POPULATION BETWEEN 100,000 AND 200,000 

L. Wayne BROWN, Ph.D. 
Michigan State University, J97I 

Introduction 

Head Start parent involvement |X)licy stipulates parent programs must 
provide four major types of parent activities to strengthen the ability of 
parents to give more positive support to the growth and development of 
their children. 

Put pose 

The purpose of this study was to determine if Directors in Head Start 
programs are complying with the Head Start parent participation policy, 
and if the preparation and prior experience of ihe Director, the person to 
whom he is responsible, the number of years teachers have taught in Head 
Start classrooms and the location of the classrooms influence compliance 
with the Head Start parent participation policy of non-preferential empha- 
sis on the four types of parent participation activities. 

Design 

Ten selected Educational Authorities were polled by questionnaire to 
ascertain if they supported the Heat; Start parent program policy. Nine 
responded. 

Directors of Head Start programs in the eighty-seven United States 
cities with population between 100,000 and 200,000 were scl«5cted to par- 
ticipate. 

Data were collected by a specially constructed questionnaire consisting 
of two parts designed to gather itiformation about current parent participa- 
tion activities and five selected demographic characteristics of each Hcawi 
Start program. These characteristics became the basis for six hypotheses 
tested in this study. Seventy-one per cent cf the questionnaires were re- 
turned. 

The Friedman Two-Way Analysis of Variance by Ranks Test was 
applied to all data, with level of significance at .05. 

Conclusions 

1 . As a group nine. Educational Authorities confirm the need for Head 
Start parent programs to provide the four types of parent activities as stated 
in Head Start: A. Manual of Policies and Instructions, This policy indicates 
the need for non-preferential emphasis on the four types of parent partici- 
pation activities. 

2. All Seventy-one per cent of the Directors responding provided some 
degree of parent involvement in all four types of parent activities, but with 
consistently preferential emphasis. 

3. Directors with preparation and prior experience in elementary edn* 
cation emphasize the Clas^.room Involvement type of activity as character* 
ized by the descriptive statements v^n the original questionnaire: 

Parents assisting in the classroom as volunteers on a sched- 
uled basis 

Parents being invited to planned classroom activities 

Parents accompanying class on field trips 

Parents being provided baby sitting services while visiting in 

classroom 

Parents assisting in serving food and eating mciii with class 
4 Directors with preparation and prior experience other than elemen- 
tary education emphasize the Administrative type of activity as character^ 
ized by the descriptive statements on the original questionnaire: 

Parents being systematically asked to give ideas for program , . 

improvement 

parents actively securing volunteer services for procvam 
Parents helping recniit tnd screen employees 
Parents visiting other pfograms to gain ideas for local Im- 
provement 

Parents assisting in the evahiatkMi of the total profmn 
y Staff-Parent-Oiik^Ilelatkmship to tiM type of parent '^e^^ 

tently given the least emphasis. This type of activity is chiracterized by the 
descriptive statements on the original questionnaii ^: 

Parents being allowed to check out toys/games for home use 

with child 

Parents receiving reinforcement materials to be completed 
with child at home 



Parents learning how to read and tell stories tn child for fun 
Parents receiving suggestions of specific TV program? to 
view with child 

Parents being encouraged to attend with child certain com- 
munity events 

6. In this study, only the Directors' background appears to influence 
whether activities concerned with the administration of the program or 
activities concerned with the instructional aspect of the program are given 
priority of emphasis. 

Order No, 7101.165. 156 r«g«. 

PARTICIPATION Of MEXICAN-AMERICAN PARENTS IN 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AT KINDERGARTEN LEVEL IN 
POVERTY AREAS OF LOS ANGELES 

Genevieve Coon HARMON, Ed.P. 
University of Southern Califnrniu, 1971 

Chairman: Professor Carpcnier 

The purpose of this study was threefold: (1) to examine the school 
participation of Mexican-American parents of kindergarten children se- 
lected from poverty areas of Los Angeles, where one group of children did 
and the other did not attend preschool, (2) to learn whether the two parent 
groups were comparable according to selected demographic variables, and 
(3) to determine whether a relationship existed between ten selected vari- 
ables and behaviors which influenced parent involvement in school activi- 
ties. 

Procedure. Nine elementary schnols from poverty arens nf Mexican- 
American comiP'jnitics in Los Angeles were selected. Principals chose (he 
kindergarten classes and invited parents to, participate in study-related 
interviews. Sixty parents were interviewed in Spanish, based on a three-part 
questionnaire containing questions about parental school involvement, per- 
sonal information, and occurrences which affected their participation. 

Selected Findings. Parents in the preschool attendance group were 
represented more often in the following categories than were nonpreschool 
parents: (I) as regular classroom helpers, (2) as active members in parent 
groups, and (3) as volunteer workers. 

Parents in the preschool and nonpreschool attendance groups were 
con^parable in these respects: (i) Almost half the parents in both groups 
were bom in Mexico. (2) Both parents were present in most homes of both 
groups. (3) Median weekly incom^js of the preschool and nonpreschool 
groups were $117.50 and $101.50, respectively. (4) The majority of wage 
earners in both groups were regularly employed. (5) Factory worker was 
the most common employment category for both groups. (6) Use of a 
mixture of Spanish and English in the home, or Spanish alone, was in- 
dicated by alt but five preschool and by all but six nonpreschool attendance 
families. (7) Both parent groups were most frequently represented in the 
tenth-twelfth grade, school attendance category, (8) College graduation 
was the expcctaiinri level nf parerits fnr children in both groups. (9) Cir^ 
cumstancos restricting schoni participation were categorized as pcrsnnnl, 
school, and family. , 

The fnvnrahle bchnviors influencing school participatinn were: (1) nc- 
linns nf school pcrsnrmr* (?.) aclinns of other adults, and (3) independent 
actions of parents. The pi .TSchnol grnup indicated teacher cnntact as the 
most frequent favorable behavior, while favorable responses from the non- 
preschool group were slight. 

Selected Conclusions. (1) Difleretides in demographic varia'jies be- 
tween the two parent groups could not account for differences in' school 
participation. (2) Economic conditions found in depressed areas impose 
restrictions which are inimical to parent participation outside the home. (3) 
Teacher behaviors influenced the kind of parental involvement in school 
activities, and (4) Without continued contact and encourage/nent from the 
school, pf^rents with a minimum of formal education participate little in 
school activities. 

Recommendations, (\) Principals and teachers should plan regular 
visits and cond uct hnme instruction for parents who cannot come to school 
to help their children. (2) Elementary school and adult education personnel 
should develop a parent-training program designed to prepare parent 
volunteer workers. (3) Educators and community leaders should encourage 
local colleges and universities to establish classes in the sociology of educa- 
tion for teachers whose preparation did not include such a course. (4) A 
longitudinal study should be conducted to determine whether parent par- 
ticipation from preschool through sixth grade increases academic achieve- 
ment, and (5) A replication study should be undertaken using a larger 
sample when the 1970 census figures are available. 
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IN<:KNTIVKS for success: parent PARAPROFESSIONAL9 
AND THE SCHOOIi) 



Ramona Catherine MAPf.ES, Ed.D. 

University of California, Berkeley, 1970 

There has been a rapid increase in the utilization of paraprofcssionals 
in schools since the mid-I960's. This study was an attempt lo assess some 
of the unanticipated outcomes of parent paraprofessionals employed by a 
school district. The relationship between parent involvement as paraprofes- 
sionals and the school success of their children was examined In addition, 
some consequences of employment as paraprofessionals upon the life style 
of lower socioeconomic parents were explored. 

The subjects for the study were selected from paraprofessionals whose 
employment began in 1966 and who were still with the school district at 
the close of the 1969-70 school year. The study was limited to parents with 
children who were in the primary grades at the time of employment. Data 
analyzed on student subjects were obtained from cumulative records of the 
district, which include standardized test results and teacher evaluations on 
achievement, attitudes, and. behavior Information on parent paraprofes- 
sionals was gathered through interv^, ivs, questionnaires, informantSi and 
classified personnel files. Evaluations of the ESEA Title I projects yielded 
background information on the utilization of paraprofessionals in the com- 
pensatory education programs. 

The outcomes of children paraprofessionals were compared to the 
oistrict-wide school population and to other target area children. It was 
found that the subjects in the study, while achieving bc/ow the district-wide 
school population, consistently scored higher on standardized reading 
achievement tests than did other target area children. Further, children of 
paraprofessionals maintained a stable pattern of positive behavior and 
attitudes during the four*ycar period. 

Parent paraprofessionals were found to exhibit a stable residential pat- 
tern when compared with parents who met the criteria for employment in 
1966 >>ut who were not hired. A chsngc in life style was demonstrated in 
that during their four years of employment, parent paraprofessionals raised 
their educational level through pursuing academic courses at local colleges 
and universities. In addition, they participated in' inservice education pro- 
grams offered by the school district. 
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201 - 300 


9.87 




Each additional 






100 pages or 






portion thereof — 


$3.29 



NOTE: 



1. Fourth Clan Book Rate or Library Rat6 postage is 
Included In above prices. 

2. The difference between Book Rate or Library Rate and 
first dan or foreign poslaoe <outside the continental 
United States) rate will be billed at cost. 

3. Paper copies (PC), shown as hard copy (HC) In past RIE 
issues, will be stapled with heavy paper covers. 



Orders are filled only from ED accession numbers. Titles are not 
checked. Please be sure you have supplied the correct numbers. 



SIGNATURE. 



DATE 



TITLE OR DEPT. 



MAKE ALL DRAFTS PAYABLE TO EDRS 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasee Information Products, Inc. for the U.S. Office of Education. 



TERM? AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICE LIST 

The prices set forth herein may be changed with- 
out notice; however, any price change will be subject 
to the approval of the U,S, Office of Education Con- 
tracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth herein do not include any 
sales, use, excise, or similar taxes which may apply to 
the sale of microfiche or hard copy to the Customer. 
The cost of 5uch taxes, if any, shall be borne by the 
Customer. • 

Payment shall be. made net thirty (30) days from 
date of invoice. Payment shall be without expense to 
LIPCO. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be repro- 
duced for not-for-profit educational institutions and 
organizations;provided however, that express permis- 
sion to reproduce a copyrighted document provided 
hereunder must be obtained in writing from the copy- 
right holder noted on the title page of such copy- 
righted document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or any 
other person for any failure or delay in the perfor- 
mance of any obligation if such failure of delay (a) is 
due to events beyond the control of LIPCO including, 
but not limited to, fire, storm, flood, earthquake, ex- 
plosion, accident, acts of the public enemy, strikes, 
lockouts, labor disputes, labor shortage, work stop- 
pages, transportation embargoes or delays, failure or 
shortage of materials, supplies or machinery, acts of 
God, or acts or regulations or priorities of the federal, 
state, or local governments; (b) is due to failures of 
performance of subcontractors beyond LIPCO. s con- 
trol and without negligence on the part of LIPCO; or 
(c) is due to erroneous or incomplete information 
furnished by Customi^r. 



5. IIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability, if any, arising hereundf.r shaJI 
not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, con- 
sequential, or liquidated damages arising from the 
provision of services hereunder, 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EXPRESS OR 
IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER WHATSOEVER, 
INCLUDING ANY WARRANTY OF MERCHANT- 
ABILITY OR FITNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR 
PURPOSE. 

7. QUALITY 

LIPCO will replace products returned because of 
reproduction defects or Incompleteness, The quality 
of the input documen is not the responsibility of 
LIPCO, Best available copy will be supplied, 

8. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of any of 
the provisions hereof shall be binding unless in writ- 
ing and signed by an officer of LIPCO, 

9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer fails with respect io this or any 
other agreement with LIPCO to pay any invoice when 
due or to accept any shipment as ordered, LIPCO 
may without prejudice to other remedies defer .any 
further shipments until the default is corrected, or 
cancel this Purchase Order 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of LIPCO 
In exercising any right hereunder .ihall waive any 
rights of LIPCO or modify this Agro^jment. 

10. GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be between 
merchants. Any question concerning its validity, con- 
struction, or performance, shall be governed by the 
laws of the State of New York. 



